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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Indo-China (pp. 5, 6, 7) 
American Folklore—Astor—Fur 
Trader (p. 8) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To learn something about the ge- 
ography of Indo-China and to observe 
how its climate influences vegetation 

To understand why Indo-China 
is a rich prize 

3. To be informed about some of the 
historically important events that have 
taken place in Indo-China 

4. To understand the nature of the 
present struggle in Viet Nam and to 
grasp its significance on the world 
stage 

5. To gain practice in speaking in a 
group conversation 

6. To develop skill in reading for 
fact finding. 

7. To make use of the imaginative 
faculty by presenting the facts of the 
theme article by means of role play 


ing 


Procedure 
ROUND TABLE TALKS 


To the Teacher: Assign the follow 
ing statements to different groups of 
mupils and ask them to find out what 
nord each statement has upon the 
story of Indo-China. Various threads of 
the story can then be woven together 
in a series of round table talks that 
will combine the exercise of the lan- 
guage arts with the acquisition of in- 
formation in the field of the social 
studies. It is recommended that pupils 
participating in the discussions be per- 
mitted an open-book use of their Junior 
Scholastics during the round table talks 

1. “Indo-China is a rich prize.” (Size 

about as big as Texas; population— 


25 million, climate—hot, wet, forests 


teak, ebony, rosewood; mineral wealth 
—tin, gold, lead; other products—rice, 
rubber, bamboo; location—a jumping- 
off point.) 

2. “In Indo-China bamboo is an all- 
purpose crop.” (Seeds and a 
sprouts good to eat; hollow trunk usec 
for water pipes and cooking utensils 
thicker trunks used to build houses and 
bridges; strips used for floor planking, 
walls, roofs; thin strips woven into 
chair seats, beds, cages, 
curtains; seraps used for hairpins.) 

3. “In one week, a bamboo sprout 
may grow into a seven-foot tree.” 
(Warm, wet climate producing an 
abundant supply of an all-purpose crop; 
importance of such a crop to the peo- 
ple of Indo-China; bamboo as an ex- 
port.) 

4. “Indo-China is shaped like a big 
- ov One drawing: mountains follow- 
ing the ‘S’; Cambodia in southern loop 
of *S’; oid Laos north of Cambodia; 
Viet Nam east of the mountains; Me- 
kong River a western boundary line.) 

5. “To reach the little kingdom, trav- 
elers ridé pack mules for days along 
narrow jungle trails.” (Laos has few 
roads and no railroads; mineral wealth 
almost —— for lack of transporta- 
tion; logs floated down swift Mekong 
to sea.) 


mats, rugs 


6. “In Laos the river was raging, 
but here it is quiet and slow-moving.” 
Mekong flows across a big central 
plain in Cambodia; river deposits rich 


soil over rice fields after monsoons; 





Semester Review Test 


The Semester Review Test, cov- 
ering material published in Junior 
Scholastic this term, will appear in 
the May 16 issue. It will be a four- 
page, objective test. 











{ 


Mekong provides water highway for 
transporting rice and rubber.) 

7. “From May to October the mon- 
soons blow across Laos and Cambodia.” 
(Heavy rains brought by these mon- 
soons; forests grow thick and high; rice 
and rubber flourish; Mekong overflows 
its banks and leaves rich top soil on 
rice fields.) 

“It is often called a ‘bamboo pole 
with a basket of rice at each end.” 
(Viet Nam; the delta near Saigon and 
the river valley around Hanoi form 
two “rice baskets”; strip of coast forms 
“pole”; rubber, as well as rice, flousishes 
in Viet Nam; groves of bamboo trees 
found there.) 

9. “Asia's Rice Bowl.” (Name given 
to Indo-China and its western neigh- 
bors, Thailand and Burma; most peo 
ple of Asia rice-eaters; Rice Bow! sells 
extra crop to India and China.) 

10. “The native people profited little 
from the riches of their country.” (Had 
little share in government; native rulers 
kept their thrones, but France con- 
trolled the country; French landed in 
Indo-China in 1600's. Frenchmen 
gathered Indo-China’s riches of rice, 
rubber, minerals; uprisings broke out 
at times; Viet Minh organized in 1939 
with Ho Chi Minh as leader.) 

“The Viet Minh took over the 
government of eastern Indo-China be- 
fore the French could return.” (Japa- 
nese armies had seized Indo-China dur- 
ing World War Il; Japan surrendered 
in 1945; Viet Minh announced that 
eastern Indo-China was an independent 
nation named Viet Nam (Southern 
Ho refused to permit France 
to keep any control over the region, 
attacked French forts; war began.) 

12. “At its head they put Bao Dai, 
a former native king.” (French set up 
another government for Viet Nam; Bao 
Dai unpopular with native people; has 
spent most of his time in France, not 
in Indo-China; thought by many to be 
a puppet king.) 

13, “The war has cost France two 
billion dollars and fifty thousand sol- 
diers killed or wounded.” (French 
troops doing most of fighting; Viet 
Namese who are loyal to France are 
helping to fight rebels; about half of 
Viet Nam held by rebels.) 

14. “Last fall and early winter the 
French were losing battle after battle. 
Recently the tide changed.” (The U. S. 
has stepped up aid to the French in 


Land); 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next issue: April 25 
Theme Article: Federation of Ma- 
laya 
World Friendship Series: 
Live in Malaya 
American Folklore: Joe Magarac 
Short Story 
Health and Nutrition: 
Health? 
1951-1952 
Edition) 


How We 


How's Your 


Tea her 


Program (in 
May 2 
Theme Article: Thailand 
American Folklore: Pony Express 
National Parks Feature: “Bears of 


Yellowstone 
Circus Feature 











kp h Cene ral 


fighe 


has sent 


Tassigny to 


ita France 
de Lattre de 


in Indo-China 


15. “Will Communist 


troops into Indo-China?” 
" 


lead the 


China send 
Chinese offi 
cer wave helped train rebel troops in 
China; Communist China has long 
he ping the 

Cc} Minh 


been 


rebels with 


supplies Ho 
is a Communist 


ROLE PLAYING 


To the Teacher: In of dra 


wues, have the peo] le re 


A seTies 
nat mono 
ferred! t 


the 


directly or indirectly in the 


article introduce themselves to 


the class and comment on the civil war 
n Indo-China from their point of view 
Pupils will 


pl ay these roles 


|. General de Lattre ce 
lio Chi Minh 
Bao Dai 
1 A citizen 


lassigny 


of the U. S.A 
. A bov of India 
6. A woman of China 

A French soldie 

A rebel Viet Namese 

A = h wl girl trom Fr ince 


10. A girl of Viet Nam 


young 


soldier 


COMPARATIVE HISTORY STUDY 


On the blackboard 
of paper taped to 
will 


To the Teacher 
’ 


orona large sheet 


the wall, committees of 


pupils 


Maryland—(Lord Baltimore establishes 
religious freedom ) 


Memorable happenings of the 1700's 


Indo-China—(?) 

Boston— (Boston Tea Party, 1773) 

Virginia— (Continental Congress called 
by Virginia, 1774) 

Philadelphia— (Declaration of 
pendence, July 4, 1776) 

Valley Forge—(Washington’s army en 
camped there, 78-79) 


Memorable happenings of the 1800's 


Inde- 


winter 


in 


Indo-China— (?) 

New Orleans 
1803) 

Albany, N. Y.—(Fulton’s steamboat ar- 
rives Aug. 17, 1807) 

Washington, D. C.—(White 
burned during War of 1812) 

Gettysburg Pa 
Now. 19, 1863 

Montana Battle of 
1876 


(Louisiana Purchase 


House 


Lincoln's address, 


Little Big Horn, 


Memorable appenings of the 1900's 


} 
in 
Indo-China—(By 1907 the 
ontrolled it all) 
Kitty Hawk, N. ¢ Wright Brothers’ 
flight Dec. 17, 1903 
China 100,000 drowned in 
River food, 1911) 
World War I he 
War declare 


Frene h 


Yangtze 


I i pe 


U.S.A 


gun in 1914) 
d April 6, 1917) 


Astor—Fur Trader (p. 8) 


To the Pupils: 1. Read the article 
about John Jacob Astor and locate on 
the map of the Pacific Northwest the 
place that bears the name of this Amer 
ican trader 

2. See 
towns, cites 
can find that 
ot outstanding Americans 

4. Make up your own Hall of Fame, 
naming ten not-so-well-known persons 
whose lifework you would like to see 
honored 


Material for the 
folkk 


how many names of states, 


ols, etc., you 


parks, sch 


honor the achievements 


Scholastic 
een suggested by 
und le we nds map trom Lit - 


Junior 


we series has } 


the folklore 





Wonder Book of Rubber 


School administrators and teach- 
ers cesiring of THE WON- 
DER BOOK OF RUBBER for dis- 
tribution to pupils may obtain them 
by writing to Don Layman, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 351 Fourth 
Avehue, New York 10, N. Y¥. A 
postal card may be used in sendin: 
your request. Please state number 
copies desired. 











might be held to determine which 
poster is the most effective. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. Name the three parts that make 
up Indo-China. (Viet Nam, Cambodia, 
Laos) 

2. Name two of the products that 
make Indo-China a rich prize. (Rice, 
rubber, lumber, minerals) 

3. In World War II the Japanese 
used Indo-China as a jumping-olf spot 
to invade what area? (Southeast Asia) 

4. What country has been helping 
the rebels in Indo-China? (Communist 
China) 

5. What European country is fight- 
ing against the rebels? (France) 

6. What country has been sending 
arms to help the European country in 
its fight? (The United States) 

7. Name the German immigrant 
who set up a chain of fur trading posts 
across the U. S. (John Jacob Astor) 

8. Since 1947 India and Pakistan 
have been quarreling over the posses- 
sion of what state on the Indian pen 
(Kashmir) 

9. What country has refused to re- 
turn U. S. ships lent to it during World 
War II? (Russia) 

10. The first shipment of iron ore 
recently arrived in the U. S. from what 
South American country? (Venezuela) 


insula? 





Anewers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 1! 


ACROSS: 1-ship; 
S-tug; ll-we; 12-s0; 15-bin; 16- 
weep, i8-hr.; 19-co.; 23-she; 24- 
water; 26-aria; 27-pert 

DOW l-seale; 2-hum 3-ire; 4-peit 


5-cure;, 6-camel 
13-diet 
21-yes 


T-alp 


make a miniature “outline of history nz in Our 


suggested Y 


6-caw; 9-use; 10-got; 13-dip; 14-in; 15-be 
16-why; l7-ere; 19-cheat; 20-o'er; 22-swap 
23-stir; 25-are 


America, a History for 
by Quillen and Krug, 
published by Scott, Foresman 


such as is here ung Citizens 


ecently 


happen ngs of the 1600's und C 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 
Bee es ey ar ETS 1-ALL 
> -V 

PROM ‘BAGS "TO RICHES 1-T; 2-F 

4-T 5- - 

HANDLING THE HEADLINES: 1- 
INDIA; 2-VENEZUELA; 3-RUSSIA; 4-IS- 
Sart 5-BOY SCOUT MANUAL; 6-BASE- 

ALL 

4 A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 
2-check 1; 3-place 
ee line below N; 


mpany 


sited b here . . 
os ’ Science Project 
grims i 2 In 

civics, 


New giand Pil 
other settlements 
Manhattan Island—( Bought 
dians by Dutch in 1626) 


order to correlate science and 

pupils could be assigned to 
design posters displaying the DO's and 
DON'Ts of polio pointers. A contest 


1-Circle 3 
X beside 2; 4-place 
5-place two lines below 
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Turned Down by India 


The United Nations has made an- 
other try at settling a quarrel be- 


| tween Pakistan and India. Both 
| clajm the state of Kashmir (see map.) 


ashmir, about the size of Kansas, 
has a population of 4,500,000. Its 
mild climate and rich soil produce 
large amounts of grain. 

The quarrel started in 1947, when 
the Indian peninsula was divided 
into India and Pakistan. India is 
mostly Hindu, Pakistan is Moslem. 

The prince ruling Kashmir was a 
Hindu. He wanted Kashmir to join 
India. Most of the Kashmiri are Mos- 


| lems. They wanted to join Pakistan. 


In 1948 war broke out between 
India and Pakistan over which of 
them should own Kashmir. In 1949 
the United Nations stepped in and 
halted the war. Both sides agreed 
that the Kashmiri should take a vote. 

But the two countries have not 
been able to agree on how to run the 
election. Their troops are occupying 
Kashmir 

Recently the U. N 
new plan: 

1. The U. N. would send a repre- 
sentative to Kashmir. He would try 


suggested a 


| to get both sides to withdraw their 


| 


| 


troops so that the vote could be held 
in a peaceful atmosphere. If Pakistan 
and India could agree without a 
vote, that would be all right. 

2. If no settlement was reached, 
the problem would be sent to the 
World Court for a decision. 

Pakistan has agreed to the new 
plan. India has turned it down. 





sy 





Map chews divisions of Indien poninevle. 


SAR SS ESS 


Egypt Sees Its First 
Baseball Game Played 


Baseball took over the sporting 
seene in the U. S. this week. And 
someday baseball may also be a fa- 
vorite sport in Egypt. 

Recently the first Egyptian base- 
ball team ever to take the field 
played a U. S. team in Cairo, Egypt's 
capital. The U. S. team, made up 
mostly of Marines, won the game 11 
to 6. 

During the game, an announcer 
explained each play in Arabic. 
Egyptian fans enjoyed the game. 
They said baseball resembles an an- 
cient game called lugoum. 

Baseball was brought to Egypt by 
an Egyptian professor. He had at- 
tended several major league games 
in the U. S. last season. When he re- 
turned to Egypt he asked members 
of the U. S. Embassy in Cairo to 
teach baseball at Fouad University. 


Russia Says It Won't 
Return Ships to U.S. 


During World War II the U. S. 
started a plan to lend our allies food 
and war equipment. Through this 
plan, called lend-lease, the U. S. sent 
billions of dollars’ worth of supplies 
to our allies. 

Russia received $11,000,000,000 
worth of supplies, including 672 
ships. It agreed to return the ships 
after the war ended in 1945. But 
Russia has not yet returned them. 

Russia says it will keep the ships 
and argues that the U. S. does not 
need them. It also says the U. S. 
broke a promise to sell the ships to 
Russia—and has no right to change 
its mind 

The U. S. says it has not broken its 
promise. In 1948 the U. S. offered to 
sell some of the 672 ships—but only 
if Russia settled its $11,000,000,000 
lend-lease account with the U. S. 

Russia did not do so, and the U. S. 
withdrew its offer to sell some of the 
ships. 

Naval experts say the ships make 
up a large part of Russia's merchant 
marine and navy. That is why Russia 
refuses to part with them. 








Two Atomic Spies in U.S. 
Are Sentenced to Death 


Two spies have been sentenced 
to death for stealing U.S. atomic 
bomb secrets and passing them on 
to Russian agents. 

The spies are Julius Rosenberg 
and his wife, Ethel, of New York 
City. They are the first U.S. citi- 
zens ever sentenced to death for 
spying against the United States 

Federal Judge Irving R. Kauf- 
man, who sentenced the spies, called 
their crime worse than murder 

“In committing murder, the crimi 
nal kills only his victim,” said the 
judge. “Who knows but that mil- 
lions of innocent people may pay 
the price of your treason.” 

The Rosenbergs were part of a 
spy ring that sent atomic bomb 
secrets from the U.S., Canada 
Britain to Russia during and 
mediately after World War II 

The spy ring gathered informa 
tion from main atomic 
This information advanced 
Russia’s atomic bomb projects by 


and 
im- 


energ) 
plants 


i8 months, 
committee. 

The committee has named Dr 
Klaus Fuchs, German-born British 
scientist, as the spy who helped Rus- 
sia most. Fuchs worked at Los 
Alamos, N. M., center of U. S. atomic 
research during World War II. He 
gave Russian agents all top secret 
information at his command. He 
was later arrested and jailed by the 
British 


United Nations Will Build 
Children’s Playground 


A children’s playground will be 
built by the United Nations at its 
headquarters in New York, N. Y 

The playground, 100 by 140 feet, 
will be open to all visiting children 
as well as those of New York. About 
1,000,000 persons may visit the U. N 
headquarters a year. Many will 
come with children 

A U.N. staff will run the play- 
ground, which will have swings 
sandboxes, slides, jungle bars 
other equipment 


reports a Congress 


and 





BACK IN BUSINESS 


Since U. N. 


to the city they fled when the Communists took over. 


a “shoe store” on city streets 


forces recaptured Seoul, the civilians have been coming back 


This boy has opened 


and awaits customers for his boat-like shoes 


Roads to Get More Wool 


Australians are tearing up some of 
their roads—to sell wool. 

The roads are in South Australia. 
There, sweepings (leftovers) from 
wool sheds have been used for sur- 
facing roads. 

Wool prices have shot to an all- 
time high the world over. Wool is 
man’s longest-wearing, warmest 
natural fiber. Armies use much 
wool for uniforms and _ blankets 
Today many nations need wool for 
their armies. 

Demand for wool is so great even 
the poorest quality wool brings a 
good profit. So some Australians are 
selling wool from their roads. 

Australia produces and exports 
more wool than any other country 


U.S. Pilots in Korea See 
Russian Planes Massing 


U_N. forces have crossed the 38th 
Parallel. As we go to press, they are 
10 miles north of the Parallel in 
central Korea 

Fleeing enemy troops tried to 
stop the U.N. advance by starting 
a flood. They opened the gates of a 
huge reservoir. Millions of gallons 
of water flooded the Pukhan River 
Valley but could not stop the ad- 
vance. 

The U.S. Air Force reports a 
large force of Russian planes is be- 
ing built up in Manchuria. U.S. 
fliers spotted the Russian planes by 
using long-range cameras. 

At present, the U.N. controls the 
sky. The enemy has few men who 
can fly planes—unless Russia sup- 
plies trained pilots. 


Viet Nam Rebels Go Back 
To Guerrilla Warfare 


Communist-led rebels of Viet 
Nam, Indo-China, have gone back 
to guerrilla warfare—hiding and 
then attacking in small bands. 

The rebels began attacking the 
French with large units last fall, 
But they have been unable to break 
through the French defense line 

See theme article page 9.) 





= Science News == 


Polio Pointers 


In 1950 there were 33,344 new 
cases ot infantile paralysis or polio, 
in the U. S. Scientists warn that there 
another outbreak this year 
1951,” 
prepared by the National Founda 
tion for Infantile 

|. DO wash 


before eating 


nay be 
Here are “Polio Pointers tor 


Paralysis 
your hands care fully 
Dirty 


| 
ry poho niection 


hands may car 
into the body 


through the mouth Keep ull food 


ean and covered 
> DO watch for signs of sickness 


ch as headaches. fever. sore throat 


sore muscles, tiredness, and so on 


These symptoms may not be serious 


but it is wise to check with a doctor 
and not take ‘ han es 

3. DO telephone your local chap 
ter of the National 


Infantile Paralysis if you need help 


Foundation for 


No patient need go without care for 
k of money. Your chapter will pay 
vhat you cannot afford 
1 DO that about 50 
per cent of all polio patients suffer 


remember 


1! 


paralysis at all Another 25 per 


ent reco. 
effects 
Ilere are some DON'Ts to keep in 
nind 
1. DON'T get 


er with no disabling after 


over-tired by hard 


work or play. Scientists say your 
body needs rest and cannot fight off 
polio if you are run down 

2. DON'T swim too long in cold 
water or let become 


your body 


chilled. This lowers your body's re- 
sistance to the disease 

3. DON'T use another person's 
towel, glass, tableware, dishes. Polio 
can be spread this way 

4. DON'T visit places where there 
has been a polio outbreak, 


Iron from Venezuela 

The ore-hungry U. S$ 
its first 
huge new source of iron ore the 


steel indus- 
try has taken bite from a 


“iron mountains” of Venezuela's 
jungles. Last month a freighter with 
the first load of ore from Venezuela 
into an unloading dock at 
Baltimore, Md 


Last August the first iron ore was 


nosed 


dug up, crushed, and shipped by 
rail from the mines to the Orinoco 
River. Barges carried the ore down- 
stream to the Atlantic, where it was 
loaded on ships for the 2,500-mile 
trip to the U.S 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, a 
U. S. company, hopes to bring 3,000,- 
000 tons of ore from 


Venezuela. Most of it will go to the 


every year 





company’s huge plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md. Bethlehem Steel has 
bought mining rights from Vene- 
zuela. 

U. S. steel mills welcome the Vene- 
zuelan ore. About 1.36 tons of high- 
grade ore are needed to make one 
ton of steel. This year U. S. mills ex- 
pect to turn out more than 100,000.- 
000 tons of steel—a world’s record. 

For many years more than half our 
nation’s iron ore has come from the 
Mesabi Range in northern Minne- 
sota. But of the richest 
most easily-mined ore is used up. 


most and 


Memorial Forest 


Israel has started to plant a forest 
of 6,000,000 trees between Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem 

The forest, 40 miles long, will be 
a memorial to 6,000,000 Jews killed 
by the Nazis. Nazis were followers of 
Hitler, German dictator. The trees 
will be known as the “Forest of the 
6,000,000." U. S. Jews will pay for 
most of the trees 

As well as being a memorial, the 
trees will serve to beautify the land 
and protect its soil. Tree roots keep 
the soil from being washed away by 
heavy rains. This prevents erosion, 
or wearing away of the land. 





COVER STORY 


The strangely dressed young men 
on Junior Scholastic’s front cover are 
Rangers, scouts in the U. S. armed 
forces 

When the Korean war broke out 
commanders pleaded for men who 
could roam behind 
blow up bridges, ambush troops and 
tanks, and take prisoners. As a result 


enemy lines 


all-volunteer Ranger outfits were or 
ganized at Fort Benning, Ga. Units 
are now on patrol in Korea 


Colonel John G. Van Houten (cen 


Acme 
ter in photo 


, has charge of Ranger 
THE WASHING MACHINE (left), made in Germany works something like an 
auto horn. It produces powerful sound waves which (says the manufacturer) shake 
dirt out of clothes without harming the fibers of the cloth. The apparatus weighs 
seven pounds. It can be used with any kind of tub. For each period of washing 
vou sound the five minutes. THE WORLD'S LARCEST 
BINOCULARS make an object a mile away look as if it were 74 feet 
distant. You can read the name of a ship 20 miles away 
made for the Japanese Navy in World War Il. The other 
S. Navy. 


training. Sometimes his men ask him 
what to read in order to become bet 
ter Rangers “I tell them to 
read James Fenimore Cooper's The 
Last of the Mohicans and the Boy 
Scout Manual. You can learn a lot 
from the Manual about living off the 
land and survival in the open 


He Says 
hooter” for about 
right 
Twelve pairs were 
1! went down with 
Japanese battleships sunk by the t 














A trouble spot in Asia is Viet Nam. its rice and rubber 
make it a rich prize. its location is also very important; 


N A HOT, wet corner of Asia, war 

has been going on since 1946. In 
this small land of Indo-China, French 
troops are fighting Communist-led 
native forces. 

The United States has taken a 
hand in the war. We are sending 
arms to the French. 

Why does the United States care 
what goes on in this far-away land? 
Why don’t we leave the French to 
take care of the problem? 

The main reason is: The United 
States wants to check communism 
wherever it springs up. Indo-China 
is a rich prize. France needs our help 
in the battle to keep it out of Com- 
munist hands. 

Let's take a look at Indo-China 

Indo-China is about the size of 
Texas, but has three times as many 
people—25,000,000. It is made up of 
three parts: The Kingdom of Cam- 
bodia, the Kingdom of Laos, and 
Viet Nam. Viet Nam is where most 
of the war is being fought. 

If you look at the map, you'll see 
that Indo-China is shaped like a big 
“S.” Mountains follow the curve of 
the “S.” 

In the southern loop of the “S” 
lies Cambodia. Mostly low and level, 
this kingdom is the flattest part of 
Indo-China 


North of Cambodia is the rugged 
kingdom of Laos with tall moun- 
tains, deep gorges, and swift moun- 
tain streams. 

East of the mountains lies Viet 
Nam, following the coast of Indo- 
China. Viet Nam is both mountain- 
ous and fiat. 

The crest of the mountains forms 
the eastern boundary of Laos. Its 
western boundary is the raging 
Mekong River. 

Laos—like all Indo-China—is wet 
There’s rain every day for an hour or 
so, and it’s a heavy rain. Get caught 
in it and you'll be drenched within a 
few minutes. During part of the year, 
the land gets even wetter. From May 
to October the monsoons blow across 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Strong monsoon winds sweep 
across the Bay of Bengal and across 


® Means word is defined on page 10 


Map for Junior Scholastic by Frank Ronan 


@n aggressor can use it as a jumping-off spot for an attack 
on southeast Asia. Japen did this during second world war. 


Thailand, bringing heavy rain clouds. 
The rains pour down on the land, 
and forests grow thick and high. 

The mountain forests of Laos 
rustle with deer, leopards, and wild 
boars. The mountains also have 
many riches. 

Trees in the thick forests are cut 
for valuable timber—teak*, ebony*, 
and rosewood*. 

The mountains themselves hold 
tin, gold, and lead. 

But Laos has few roads and no 
railroads. To reach the little king- 
dom, travelers ride pack mules for 
days along narrow jungle trails. The 
mineral wealth is almost untapped 
for lack of transportation. Logs are 
floated down the swift Mekong 
River to the sea. 

Boats cannot travel the Mekong in 
Laos, for the river is wild, with 
raging currents and many rapids 
But logs can go where boats cannot. 

As the Mekong surges southward, 
it enters Cambodia. Mountains bor- 
der Cambodia on the east and west, 
but most of the country is a low 
tableland. Across the big central 
plain flows the Mekong. In Laos the 
river was raging, but here it is quiet 
and slow-moving. No rocks break its 
surface and there are no waterfalls 
or dangerous rapids. 
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Cambodia's land, like Laos’s, is 
choked thick jungles where 
tigers, leopards, and wild elephants 
prowl 

The 3,000,000 Cambodians live by 
farming land cleared from the jungle 
Their biggest crop is rice. Rice needs 
lots of water, and the monsoon winds 
bring all that’s needed 


with 


Every year 
season, the 
banks. In 


means disaster 


during the monsoon 
Mekong overflows its 
some countries a flood 
In Cambodia it is a 
blessing. The flood waters carry fer 
tile soil from the mountains of Laos 
When the waters go down, the top 
soil left behind the 
fields 

Rubber is another crop that grows 
well in a wet, hot climate. The trees 
need warm temperature, sunshine, 
and lots of rain 


enriches rice 


Cambodia's climate 
has all of these 

Before World War IL, rubber was 
the second biggest export of Indo- 
China. During the war plantations 


were neglected 


Many workers were 
away fighting. Jungle crowded into 
killing 


Wild animals and insects tore apart 


plantations rubber 


trees 
buildings the 
must be 
not for several years will 


Damage done by 


jungle and its animals 
mended 
the rubber plantations produce as 


much as before the war 


WATER HIGHWAY 


Cambodians raise much more rice 


than they can eat themselves. Some 
is sold, and most of the rubber is also 
sold like Laos, has few 
roads But ( am- 
has a highway—the 
quiet Mekong. Boats carry Cambo 
lia’s rubber and rice down the river 
and through a canal to the port of 
Saigon, in Viet Nam 

Largest of the Indo-China triplets, 
Viet Nam is the size of New Mexico 
Its jungle-clad mountains hold many 
mriitwe’ als The 


Cambodia 
and no railroads 


bodia watet 


best coal and iron de 
in the 
ity of Hanoi 

In Viet Nam the 


close to the sea. It's easier to get the 


posits are north, around the 


mountains lie 


ore out than in Laos 

Viet Nam. like its neighbors, is 
\lonsoon winds trom the Pacifi 
p it from Sept mber to January 
But no matter the Viet 


There is plenty of 


wert 
swee 
time of year 
Nam is never dry 
water tor 


When workers have harvested the 


The 


® Means word ie defined on page 10 





Little In the Neshrille Tennessean 
FOOT IN THE DOOR: Communism is 
trying te force way into southeast Asia. 


rice they put it in two baskets. Then 
they hang the baskets on a bamboo 
pole—one at each end—and balance 
the pole across their shoulders. This 
is easier than carrying the baskets by 
hand. 

Viet Nam is often called a “bam- 
boo pole with a basket of rice at each 
end.” Look at the map and you'll see 
why. The two baskets of rice are the 
north and south; the bamboo pole is 
the long narrow strip running along 
the coast 

The southern rice basket, near 
Saigon, is the large delta*® of the 
Mekong River. Enough rice grows 
here alone to feed all Viet Nam 

The other rice basket lies around 
Hanoi. Hanoi is on the Red River, 
and in the broad river valley the rice 
paddies are found. This region is the 
most thickly settled part of all Indo- 
China. Nearly 10,000,000 people live 
here—twice as many as in the south- 
ern rice basket 

Much rice grows along the bamboo 
pole and there are rubber planta- 
tions. And, true to its name, the pole 
has many groves of bamboo 

You've probably read about the 
many uses some peoples make of co- 
conut. In Indo-China bamboo is the 
“all-purpose” crop 
~ to 120 
feet high, and from one inch to one 
foot thick 
root and from it grow many trunks 
sometimes 100 or more. Straight and 
the trunks have branches 
and leaves only at the very top 


Bamboo trees are from 


The tree has one main 


slender 


Young bamboo sprouts, boiled in 
water, are good to eat. They look 
something like asparagus when 
cooked. Sprouts are young trunks of 
trees, cut off when very small 





Seeds from bamboo trees are also 
eaten as food. 

The thick, hollow bamboo trunks 
are used for water pipes. Some trunks 
are cut in sections and made into 
pails and cooking utensils. Thicker 
trunks are used to build houses and 
bridges. 

Some trunks are split into strips 
for floor planking, walls, and roofs. 
Thinner strips are woven into mats, 
rugs, chair seats, beds, cages, and 
curtains. No wood is wasted; even 
the scraps are saved and used for 
chopsticks and hairpins. 

There's no danger of using up the 
bamboo trees, for they grow back 
quickly. In one week, a bamboo 
sprout may grow into a seven-foot 
tree 

Some bamboo is sold to other 
countries. But the best-selling prod- 
uct Is rice 


ASIA’S RICE BOWL 


Asia's Rice Bow!l—that’s the name 
given to Indo-China and its western 
neighbors, Thailand and Burma. 

Most people of Asia are rice-eaters 
At every meal every day they eat 
rice. Sometimes they also have vege- 
tables and fish; sometimes there is 
nothing but rice. 

The millions of people in India 
and China cannot grow all the rice 
they need. But the countries of the 
Rice Bow! grow far more than they 
need. Much of their extra rice is sold 
to India and China 

Rice, rubber, lumber, minerals— 
these are rich prizes. They are one 
reason why we want to keep Indo- 
China out of Communist hands. 





Another 
location 


reason is Indo-China’s 
This southeast corner of 
Asia can be used as a jumping-off 
spot for attacks on Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, India, and 
other World War Il 
Japan used Indo-China as a base for 
overrunning southeast Asia 


countries. In 


Indo 
China has deep roots. Several hun- 
Euro- 
peans set out to explore the world 
In the 1600s French traders and mis- 
sionaries Indo-China 
French followed By 1907 
the controlled the region, 
though native rulers were allowed to 
keep their thrones 


The war now going on in 


dred years ago, adventurous 


landed in 
soldiers 
Frenc h 


Frenchmen gathered Indo-China’s 
riches of rice, rubber, minerals. The 
native people profited little from the 
riches of their country. They had 
little share in the government 

Many hated the 
French. Sometimes uprisings took 


Indo-¢ hinese 


place 

In 1939 a group of rebels who 
wanted freedom got together. They 
formed an organization called Viet 
Minh (Light of the Land). Their 


leader was a Communist named Ho 
Chi Minh (One Who Shines). 
Before the Viet Minh could get 


moving, World War II broke out. 
Japanese armies rolled south and 
seized Indo-China 

In 1945 Japan surrendered. Acting 
quickly, Viet Minh took over the 
government of eastern Indo-China 
before the French could return. Viet 
Minh announced that this area was 
an independent nation, named Viet 
Nam (Southern Land ) 

The French were willing to let the 


new nation have its own govern- 
ment. But France wanted to keep 
some control over Viet Nam. Ho re- 
fused. In December, 1946, Ho's forces 
staged a surprise attack on French 
forts in Viet Nam. This attack 
touched off the war. 

The French set up another govern- 
ment for Viet Nam. At its head they 
put Bao Dai, a former native king. 

Bao Dai is not much more popular 
than the French. He has spent most 
of his time in France instead of stay- 
ing in Indo-China. Many people be- 
lieve he is a puppet of the French. 

The French have given a lot of 
independence to Cambodia and Laos. 
They promise that Viet Nam will be 
allowed to govern itself after the war 
ends. Many Indo-Chinese think the 
French don't really intend to give up 
control of Indo-China at all. 

Viet Namese who are loyal to 
France are helping fight the rebels. 
But French troops are doing most of 
the fighting. The war has cost France 
two billion dollars. Fifty thousand 
French soldiers have been killed or 
wounded. France is keeping an army 
of 200,000 men in Indo-China. 

The rebels hold about half of Viet 
Nam. Some areas are held by the 
French during the day. At night the 
rebels sweep down in swift and 
bloody raids, robbing and killing and 
setting fire to buildings. 

Last fall and early winter the 
French were losing battle after battle. 
Recently the tide changed. There are 
two reasons for this: 

1. U. S. aid has been stepped up. 
All the arms, tanks, and planes that 
we can spare are pouring into Indo- 
China. 


French troops often use elephants in Indo-China during patrol. 





Wide World 
The overflowing Mekong brings fish as 
well as top soil to rice fields. As he 
crosses flooded field, this man dips a 
basket in water in hopes of catching fish. 


2. France has sent one of its most 
colorful military men to lead the fight 
in Indo-China. 

His name is a mouthful—Jean 
Joseph Marie Gabriel de Lattre de 
Tassigny. He’s been a soldier most 
of his 62 years. He fought through 
World War I and in a North African 
war. In World War II he fought with 
the free French forces. Once he was 
captured and thrown in prison. He 
sawed through the bars of his cell 
slid down a rope, and escaped to 
England. 

As soon as General de Lattre de 
Tassigny arrived in Indo-China, he 
began dashing up and down the 
country, inspecting troops, encour- 
aging the men, making rousing 
speeches. French troops began to 
show more punch and pep. They be- 
gan to win some battles. 

How well the new commander will 
make out remains to be seen. But an 
even bigger question mark hangs 
over Indo-China: Will Communist 
China send troops into Indo-China? 

Communist China has long been 
helping the rebels with supplies; 
Chinese officers have helped train 
rebel troops in China 

Suppose the rebels suffer heavy 
losses. Will Communist China send 
in troops, as it did in Korea? That's 
the big question 
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— JACOB ASTOR, a German 
immigrant, arrived in the United 
States in 1754 with $25 in his pocket 
About 10 years later, he 
$250,000 and was well on his way 


was worth 


to becoming a millionaire 

As a boy of 16, Astor had made 
three resolutions: “I promise to work 
hard, to be 
gamble 

Soon after 
Lit young 
cl 


honest, and never to 


York 


Astor found a job as a 


arriving in New 


store. He learned how 


i pe k 
the first at work in the morn 
His 


and 


erk in a tu 


and care for furs 


it night 


wer k 


last to leave 
dollars a 


ard 


ni 
ull ihe 


about 
isked visiting trap 


could 


ut fror-be ring ani 


how best to trap 


w fond of the 
tor He trusted 
t turs and pro 
rk to buyer. As 
Montreal 


re 


Canada 
ev he tr imped alone 

the woodland trails of 

New York. He 


many 


upper 


made friends with 


Indians and learned more 
about furs from them at first hand 
Then he journeved on to Montreal by 


foot and canoe 


FUR TRADER 


Astor proved his ability by send- 
ing back fine lots of furs to his em- 
ployer. In 1786 he decided he knew 
enough about the fur business to 
open a store of his own. He traveled 
to the Great Lakes to buy furs for 
his store from Canadian fur trappers 
and Indians 

Steadily and rapidly, Astor's New 
York fur business prospered. By 1808 
With 
the profits trom his business, he had 


he had become a millionaire 


bought many acres of land on Man- 
hattan Island, New York City 
he rented out 


These 


WHY NOT U. S. FURS? 


But Astor wanted to stop buying 
furs trappers and 
Indians. In his travels he had seen 
the great natural wealth of the U. S. 


its endless 


from Canadian 


prairies, its vast un- 
touched forests abounding with fur- 
bearing animals 

“The U.S. can make use of its own 
natural wealth, such as the Pacific 
Northwest,” Astor told other busi- 
ness men. “All we need is a long chain 
of fur trading posts across the land, 
by way of the Missouri and Colum- 
bia rivers and their branches.” 

In 1808 Astor decided to pay back 
the U. S. for the opportunities it had 
given him—a job, a home, a business 
careeT 

Astor explained to friends that he 


had become successful only as a 
result of those opportunities. One 
way of paying back his country, he 
decided, was to set up fur trading 
posts across the land. 

Astor started organizing a large 
fur trading company. Its main trad- 
ing post was to be at the mouth of 
the Columbia River in Oregon. 


BUILD UP TRADE 


From this post, U. S. trading ships 
could carry furs to China directly 
from the Pacific Northwest. The post 
would give the U. S. a foothold in 
a vast area for trapping furs. It would 
also give U. S. vessels a chance to 
build up trade with Russia, then 
friendly to the U. S., and with other 
lands. 

In 1810, Astor sent out two expe- 
ditions—one by land, the other by 
sea. The land expedition explored 
the western wilderness to set up 
more fur trading posts. 

The sea expedition, aboard the 
Tonquin, sailed from New York har- 
bor around Cape Horn. After a long 
six-month voyage in the Pacific 
Ocean, the Tonquin landed at the 
mouth of the Columbia on March 
22, 1811. 


FIRST SETTLEMENT 


Leaders of the expedition were 
amazed at the magnificent land they 
saw. Thick forests of tall dark pine 
trees crowned the hills and the shores 
were bright with flowers and grass. 
On the south shore of the Columbia, 
the expedition built a trading post— 
the first U. S. settlement in the Pa- 
cific Northwest 

The settlement was named Astoria 
in honor of the man who wished to 
thank the U. S. for its opportunities 
And in later years, Astoria played an 
important part as a center in building 
up the Pacific Northwest and U. S$ 
trade 

Astor's fur trading posts across the 
continent prospered. He set up other 
big posts in the region of the Great 
Lakes. In time these posts became 
the greatest in the fur trading busi 
ness 

Today the U. S. of the 
world’s leading producers of furs 
The U. S. fur industry employs thou- 
sands of workers and sells millions 
of dollars of furs every year. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


is one 





The Overcoat 


Who belongs to the overcoat, 
Hanging on a peg in the hall? 
Who belongs to the overcoat, 
Smudging the whitewashed wall? 


Who could it be to own this thing? 
Dirty, drab, and all full of holes, 
Who could it be to own this coat? 
Seemingly nobody knows. 

Doris Coleman, Grade 9 


Dundee (N. Y.) Central School | 


Teecher, Donald C. Wallace 


Lights | Like 


Blazing logs in a fireplace, 
Glow of a campfire bright, 
Light of a lamp in the window, 
A beacon through the night. 


Electric lights so steady, 
Light of gay neon signs, 

Light of the cross on a church spire, 
As its blessed radiance. shines. 


Light of a Christmas candle, 
Reflected on colored ball, 

Light of the dazzling tinsel 
Round the angel over all. 


Light in the eyes of children 
At some happy dream come true, 
Light in the eves of a loved one, 
When these eves catch sight of you. 
Bernice Schultz, Grade 8 


Shumway Jr. 4. $., Vancouver, Wash. 
Teacher, Arvilla H. Nilsen 


A Sub at Bay 


There it is. They can see it clearly 
now. It’s an enemy ship! 

“Fire one, fire two,” shouts the Cap- 
tain, and the murderous torpedoes are 
on their way—shining fish, speeding to- 
ward their target. They hit, but they 
lon't go off. The guns of the boat are 
immercifully pouring lead into the sub 
Onlv one thing to d submerge. Down, 
lown, down into the protecting deep 

Now in back of the unsuspecting 
boat the sub emerges and starts for 
vard with a new attack. Not depend 
ing upon torpedoes, it heads for the 
side of the boat. At full speed it rams 
the side of the boat, and the metal 
splits like cellophane, with a sickening 
scTeec h 

The sub backs away, its front wrin 
kled and crushed like a napkin. Al 
though seriously damaged, it miracu- 
lously makes port after watching the 
enemy ship go down, burning, foaming, 
gurgling, into the deep 

Arthur Hotchkiss, Grade 8 


Maple Street School, Seymour, Conn. 
Teocher, Miss Helen Hamel 








FAMOUS 
PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


to help 
your 
game 








Famous players in every major sport—in- 
cluding such baseball greats as Ted Williams 


| and Bob Feller—use and recommend Wilson 
| Sports equipment—today’s modern equip- 


ment for today’s fast modern play. They say 
“Play Wilson and you play the best.” Sold by 


leading sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO 
Branch Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities 
1A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., inc.) 
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Here's the way 
to follow thru 
And get an Underwood 


l for YOU 
ee «aC! AOnNe te 
You'll find it’s 
right up to par, pop... 
THE POPULAR NEW 
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UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION 





Made... 


New SeeSet Margins! New Key-Set 


Tabulac New Standard- Spaced Key 


New Non<lare Finger Form Keys 


Re eee 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer De 
partment Store of Jeweler hos if. Ask 
him fo eaploin his Cosy Payment plo 


Terms os low os $1 @ week. 


Underwood Corporation 


ONE PARK AVE. Mew Tork 16,8 7 





The Greatest Portable Ever 
with the features 
of the standard typewriter! 





ard’ New Balanced Seament Shit! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


| 
HOW WORDS CHANGE 


muscle. Have you a strong, 
healthy muscle in the upper part of 
your arm? Let's take a look at it 
Bend your elbow, clench your fist 
and tighten all the muscles in your 
arm. Thataspper muscle makes a rip 
pling bulge as you tighten up your 
arm. How would you describe that 
ripple? 

When the ancient Romans watched 
that bulge ripple, they described it 
| as “a little mouse” running along the 
arm 

Mus was their Latin word for 
They tacked on a_ suffix 
(culus, “little”) and came up with 
the word musculus, “a little mouse.” 
| The ending changed its spelling un- 
til the word finally became muscle 
in English 

Musculus also gave us our word 
mussel, a shellfish similar to the oys- 
ter and the clam. To the ancient Ro- 
mans, the oval grayish shell of the 
mussel looked like a little mouse, 
too. They called it a musculus also 
Luckily for us, the spelling of this 
word developed differently and the 
shellfish ended up as a mussel 


mouse 


both words the 
same, but we avoid confusion by 
spelling them differently 


We pronounce 


Words like muscle and mussel 
which come from the same ancient 
word, but have developed different 
spellings—are called “doublets.” 

Most doublets are spelled differ 
ently and pronounced differently 
But when you examine their mean- 
ings, you can see that they're related 

A shorn sheep is one whose wool 
has been cut off. The shore is the 
ragged edge of land, the place where 
the water cuts off the land. ( Both 
shorn and shore come from scoren, a 
part of the Old English word mean- 
ing “to cut.” ) 

If you're sure of something, you 
have no fear or doubt about it. In 
other words, you're secure in your 
own mind, confident, without doubt 
(Both sure and secure come from 
Latin securus, “without care or 
doubt.” ) 

If you're eager to go to a movie 
you're “keen on” the idea. If your 
dog has an acute sense of hearing, h« 
has sharp, keen ears. (Eager comes 
from Latin acer, “sharp,” and acute 
comes from Latin acutus, “sharp 
ened ") 

4 district is a “stretch” of land. If 
your mother is distressed, she’s upset 
—her nerves are strained or 
“stretched” to the breaking point 
( Both district and distress come from 
Latin districtus, “pulled apart 
stretched.’ 
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STARRED ** WORDS 


Werds sterred® in this issue ore defined here 


delta (DEHL-tuh). Noun 


ancl at the 


ebony (EHB-uho 

+ lasting Ww 

kind is black 

rosewood, Noun. A 
treaked with black 

teak (Rhymes with weak.) Noun. A 


ard. vellowish-brown wood 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Cambodia (kam-BOH-dih-uh) 

de Lattre de Tassigny (de LAH-tr 
de tahs-ee-NYEI ‘ nde as im maker 

Ho ( hi Minh h rh chih mihn 

Laos (LAH-ohz or LOUZ,; ou as in 

Mekong mav-KONG oo MAY 
KONG 

Viet Nam (ve " nahm or VEET 


NAHM 


Solution te last week's Quit-Word Puzzle 


ste 8-duty 


t =< -staves; 5- 
6-dread 8-Dan; 13-cheek; 14- 
17-fleece -foa 19-organ; 20-mate 

s 25-fr rs a.) 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


There cre 34 words 
in this purzle. Give 
yourself 3 points fer 
each you get right. Top 


score is 102. 


Mystery animal is called the “ 
of the desert.” 
Remedy 





6. Mystery animal 
Very high mountain 8. Pull, drag 
You and | 12. Consequently 
To eat only certain selected foods 

A storage box 16. To cry. 
Hour (abbrev.) 

Company (abbrev. ) 21. Not no 
Nominative form of “her.” 

Important liquid 


Solo in an opera 27. Saucy, lively 


DOWN 


On a map, you see a 
miles 
Mystery animal's back has a — — — — 
Anger, wrath 
A crow’'s cry 9. Make use of 
Past tense of “get.” 
Thrust quickly in and ont of water 
Not out 15 was, been, being 
For what reason? 17. Before 
To deceive, to swindle, to trick 
Over ( contraction ) 
Barter (slang 

23. Move slightly 25. lam, you — — —, 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition 





4. Animal's skin. | 





Great new 
teen-age cereal 
helps you have 





KELLOGG’S CORN SOYA— 
more body-building 


than any other well-known 
cereal—hot or cold! 


protein 








Why is Corn-Soya the “teen-age” 
cereal? For the same reason that 
teen-agers today are healthier, bet- 
ter developed and finer looking. You 
get more protein than any teen-agers 
before you. And Corn-Soya is the 
new protein cereal. ; 

That’s important because govern- 
ment authorities say you still’ don’t 
get enough protein at one meal— 
breakfast. So Kellogg’s developed 
Corn-Soya, not just for its vitamins, 
minerals and energy value—nor just 
because it tastes so good. 

But because you need a breakfast 
food that’s rich in what it takes to 
help you build a fine body. Kellogg's 
Corn-Soya. 





BODY BUILDING PROTEIN—RIGHT IN 
THE BREAKFAST BOWL! 
Percentage of daily protein needs pro- 
vided by a standard portion (1 ounce) of 
Kellogg's Corn-Soya when served with 

4 ounces (}{ cup) of milk or cream* 
Average Girl (13 to 1S years) 11.68% 
Average Boy (13 to lS years) 11.0% 
Average Girt (16 to 20 years) 12.33% 
Average Hey (16 to 2 years) 9.35% 

Recommended dietary allowance (revieed 

1948). National Kesearch ( council 








Silverware with your own initial! 
Four initialed teaspoons for 75¢! See 
complete offer on Corn-Soya package. 





MAY and JUNE (Dividend) 1951 Junior T-A-B Club Books 


LAST CHANCE 


is is vor last chance to get T-A B CLUB books until 
iber. Stock up for summer 
Select your free dividends due—one for every four pur 
chased this term. You may buy other books and have them 
count toward more free dividends. 


Our best wishes to you all for a happy summer 


Ned Andrews 


The little six-day old hound pup was nearly dead from 
iarvation when he was found by a lonely cowboy, Tom 
Stearns. The dog never forgot that he owed his life to Tom 
When the cowboy became a hunted man—unjustly accused 
of rustling and starting ranch fires, the dog still believed in 


his master and helped prove his innocence 


Betty Cavanna 


The real heroes in this dog and orystery story are a pair 
wf black 


ms two peas in a pod, a dispute arises over which one is 


cocker spaniel pups, Because they are as alike 


lowned by a wealthy dog fancier and which by the gardener’s 


G.uughter. Judy and Jeff Sutherland finally solve the mystery 


Each book only 25¢—one free for every four. 
Free Purchosed 





CowbdoG 

BLACK SPANIEL MYSTERY 

MT. PONY AND THE PINTO COLT 
THE GREAT HOUDINI 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
SPORTS STORIES 


TREASURE ISLAND 
FUN WITH PUZZLES 
VALLEY OF VANISHING HERDS 











Check dividends due and books you wish to buy 
above. Then hand in coupon with for each 
beok purchosed. You may alse order “Old Faver- 
thes” listed in your February T-A-B NEWS. 


NAME 


Heary V. Larom 


The adventures of Andy Marvin and his Horse Sunny in the 
Wyoming Rockies. The action centers around the disap- 
pearance of a group of horses, including a lovely pinto colt 
Suspecting rustlers, Andy turns detective and discovers the 
clue to the mystery. Sequel to The Mountain Pony. 


Williams and Epstein 


At twelve he left home as “Eric the Great,” circus performer. 
Taking the name “Houdini,” he became an escape artist, 
finally winning fame by outwitting Scotland Yard's locks 
and bolts. The life and secrets of the greatest of magicians. 


Ed. by “Red” Smith 


Edited by “Red” Smith, here is baseball at its best, headed 
by Ring Lardner; boxing from the pens of Charles Francis 
Coe and Talbert Josselyn; football by Pete Mastin, golf by 
Paul Gallico, and tennis by Carey Ford. 


R. L. Stevenson 


Never has a tale so stirred the emotions and awakened the 
imagination of readers of all ages as this exciting story of 
buried gold, mutiny, and piracy on the high seas 


Joseph Leeming 


Entertain yourself and stump your friends with 236 tricky 
puzzles, brain twisters, words and figures in this book. 
Come on, let's see how smart you are! 


W. C. Tuttle 


An exciting “western” about a bank robbery and a long- 
standing feud between two men in El Diablo Canyon, 
Author Tuttle knows his West and writes all about it. 





His Majesty, the Umpire 


ASEBALL umpires are sad and 

lonely people. Nobody loves ‘em. 
The fans boo ‘em. The players snarl 
at ‘em. Little dogs snap at their ankles. 
But these friendless men in blue are 
not to be pitied. They are the law, 
and they dispense it fairly and fear 
lessly—and sometimes very humorously. 

Take the colorful Jack Guthrie, for 
example. One afternoon a batter, an- 
gered by a strike call, hurled his bat 
high into the air. Guthrie cocked his 
head. “If that bat comes down,” he 
drawled, “you're out of the game.” 

Jack Sheridan was once taking a ter- 
rific needling from a big crowd. He 
suffered in silence, until a husky female 
fan leaped from her seat and shrieked, 
“If I your wife, Sheridan, I'd 
give you poison!” 


were 


turned around, re- 
moved his mask, bowed to the lady, 
and in a ringing voice replied, “And 
if I were your husband, madam, Id 
take it.” 
One day 


Sheridan slowly 


a well-known local doctor 
was making life extremely miserable 
for the fabulous “Steamboat” Johnson. 
Finally Johnson marched over to the 
stands 


“You got no right to beef, doc,” he 
bellowed. “When you make a mistake, 
it's followed by a funeral. When I make 
a mistake, it lives forever!” 

Once a manager was about to give 
Ed Finney, Pacific Coast League ump, 
a piece of his mind. Before he could 
even open his mouth, Finney waved | 
him off the field. “But I haven't even 
said a word!” the manager screeched. 

“Beat it!” snapped Finney. “I know 
what you're thinking.” 


SOFTBALLS... 


Draper-Maynard 
makes them better” 





At this point we might as well ad- 
mit that the man in blue doesn’t al-| 
ways get in the last word. Once in a| 
while a quick-witted player will leave | 
him speechless. 

Some ago George Moriarty 
was umpiring a Cleveland-Detroit 
game. An Indian rookie was up at the| 
plate. The rookie took one strike with- 
out protest. Then he took another. | 
And then a third. Before returning to 
the dugout, he turned to the umpire. 
“I beg your pardon,” he politely asked, 
“but how do you spell your name?” 

Surprised, Moriarty obliged, spelling 
his name out letter by letter. The 
rookie sighed. “Just as I thought sir, 
only one “i.” Herman L, Masin | 


years 
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it you'd like to keep in step 
Eat lots of fruit to give you pep! 





There's a DRAPER-MAYNARD official 
baseball . . . to fit EVERY pocketbook! 


The same goes for D & M SOFTBALLS, 
too! Ask for “the Lucky Dog kind!” 


Fruits supply vitamins and minerals needed to turn other 
foods you eat into energy. They help keep your skin clear and 


eyes sparkling. Eat fruit every doy—fresh, dried, or as juice 
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BRYSON STAMP co ~oel F-21, Ressterd, Ohie 


“WOW: te Recognize Rare Stamps!” 


KENMORE, Richford H-76, Vermont 
EXTRA'!' AMAZING U.S. OFFER 


SCARCE STABFS NEARLY mm YEARS OLD 
Ressevelt Get COMPLE SS stews, Arey Mary 
Ba ces Commorms Oth Comtury Revenwes 
Gepesttien Com Veluwe Se everything ¢ 
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First 1951 Issue 


On May 3O the U. S. Post 
Department will issue its first 
1951. The new 


above 
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Right This Way 


Harry McPherson of Pittsburgh, Pa 


asks 


What should you do if you acciden- 
tally break a plate at a party? 


Tell the hostess you are sorry and 
quietly help clean up the mess. Your 
apology should be sincere and brief 

You may also wish to replace the 
plate, if possible. Ask your hostess the 
name of the pattern of her china. If you 
can find the plate ir deliver it 
yourself or have it sbort 
note 


1 a store, 


sent with a 


Yvonne Mathews of Waterville (Me 


Junior High writes 


I've been invited to a boy's birthday 
party. What would be a proper gift to 
give him? 

Anything expensive is not 
Books, stationery, records, pens, pencils 
inexpensive tie clips, gloves, or scarves 
hobby 
or spec ial interest ght find some 
thing he needs or likes to go with 
halls fishing 


proper 


make good gifts. If a boy has a 


you mi 
tennis drawing 


tackle 


paper, 


Should you ask a boy in after a date? 


If the 


ents are 


and your pat 
awake and around, it is all right 
Other 

You 
other 


hour is not late 


in for a snack 
at the 
can invite the boy to come in some 


to invite a boy 


wise, say good-night door 


time when it is not so late 
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Some Fyx/ 


Silence 


Eric: “The horn on your car must be 
broken.” 

Herb: “No, it's just indifferent.” 

Eric: “Indifferent?” 

Herb: “Yes, it just doesn’t give a 
hoot.” 


Charles Wright. Rebdert Leight School. Marshall. Mo. 


For Sale 


Sally: “Have you heard any jokes 
about real estate?” 
Vince: “Oh, lots and lots.” 
Grace Condell, Stilwell Jr. High. Alma, Mich. 


Come Again? 


Teacher: “Name two pronouns.” 
Student: “Who? Me?” 


Thomas Henderson, Childrens Village, Dobbs Ferry, N. ¥ 


Purr-fect Squelch 


The butcher was busy waiting on a 
customer when a woman rushed in and 
said, “Give me a pound of cat food, 
please. Quick.” Turning to the other 
customer she said, “I hope you don’t 
mind my getting waited on before you.” 

“Not at all,” the customer replied, 
“if you're that hungry!” 

Edward ©. Peoples, Hazard Practice School, Albany, Ge 


Round and Round 


Absent Minded Soul (going through 

a revolving door): “Bless me! I can’t re- 

member whether I was going in or com- 
ing out.” 

Joyee Pierce, Oak Knoll School, Fort Worth, Tex 


Outside Help 


Tommy: “Uncle, can you help me 
with my arithmetic?” 

Uncle: “I could, but it wouldn't be 
right, would it?” 

Tommy; “Probably not, but you could 


take a chance at it anyway.” 
Gall Fransen. Miles Standish School. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Down on the Farm 


Two unhappy farmers were com 
plaining about the failure of their crops 

“Never did see hay grow so short as 
mine this summer,” sighed one. 

“You think yours is short,” answered 
the other. “Why, I had to lather mine 
to mow it!” 

on Brown, Mount Vernon High School, Alexandria, Va 


Joke of the Week 


Clerk: “These are very strong shirts, 
Madam. They simply laugh at the 
laundry.” 


1. INDO-CHINA’S TRIPLETS 


These sentences describe life in vari- 
ous of Indo-China. Write V be- 
side those that auply only to Viet Nam; 
write L beside those that apply only 
to Laos; write C beside those that apply 
only to Cambodia. Write ALL beside 
those that describe all three countries 
of Indo-China. Score 6 points for each. 
Total 42. 


. The climate is wet, espe- 
cially during the monsoon 
season. 

. The land is mostly low and 
level. 

. The people's main food is 
rice. 

. Many trees are cut, and 
logs are floated down the 
swift Mekong River. 

. The Mekong River over- 
flows, leaving soil that en- 
riches rice fields. 

. Its northern region is the 
most thickly settled part of 
Indo-China. 

. Coal and iron are mined in 
mountains close to the sea. 

My score 


2. FROM RAGS TO RICHES 


Do you remember the story of John 
Jacob Astor, the poor boy who became 
a millionaire? Label each of these 
statements T (true) or F (false). Score 
2 points for each. Total 12. 


__1. Astor came to the U. S. from 
Germany in 1784. 

__2. Astor made $100 a week on 
his first job, trapping animals 
in northern New York State. 
Astor learned a great deal 
about furs when he clerked in 
a fur store in New York 
By 1808 Astor had his own 
fur business and was a mil- 
lionaire. 

Astor had a great dream of 
building up Canada’s fur busi- 
ness, to repay the New World 
for his opportunity. 

Astor sent out an expedition 
which built a trading post, 
the first U. S. settlement in the 
Pacific Northwest 

My score 


Customer: “Yes, I've had some of ! 3. HANDLING THE HEADLINES 


that kind. They came back with their 
sides split.” 


Wiles Heok Mt Savage. Md 


Read each headline carefully, and 


» then underline the correct word in 


5 
APRIL 18, 1951 


entheses. Score 6 points for each. 
otal 36. 


1. U.N. ATTEMPTS SETTLE- 
MENT OF DISPUTE BETWEEN 
PAKISTAN AND (CHINA, INDO- 
CHINA, INDIA) FOR POSSESSION 
OF KASHMIR. 

2. BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP. 
BEGINS TAPPING IRON ORE MINE 
IN (BRAZIL, VENEZUELA, MARY- 
LAND). 

3. (RUSSIA, KOREA, CHINA) RE- 
FUSES TO RETURN 672 U. S. 
SHIPS LENT IN WORLD WAR IL 

4. FOREST PLANTED IN (GE 
MANY, LEBANON, ISRAEL) 
MEMORIAL TO JEWS KILLED B 
NAZIS. 

5. ARMY COLONEL IN CHARG 
OF TRAINING U. S. RANGERS A 
VISES HIS MEN TO READ (TRAV 
BOOKS, BOY SCOUT MANU 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS). 

6. CAIRO FANS WATCHIN 
FIRST EGYPTIAN TEAM TO PLA 
(BASKETBALL, SOCCER, BASE~ 
BALL) SAY SPORT RESEMBLES AN) 


ANCIENT GAME. 
My score 


4. A MAP TO GUIDE YOU 


Study this map, and then follow t 
directions below. Score 2 points f 
each question. Total 10. 


1. Circle the number that represents 
Cambodia. 

2. Check the number marking Laos. 

3. Place an X beside the number 


that represents Viet Nam. 

4. Place one line below the letter 
marking Saigon. 

5. Place two lines below the letter 
marking Hanoi. 


My score Total score 





UDENESY 
Win Cash oud Thip to Debit 


DUNES 


Cash Prizes! 


gional group winners receive $10 
sh awards. In addition, there are na- 
nal awards of $100 first prize, $75 
ond, $50 third, and four $25 honor- 
le mentions in each of 56 groups. 


~ ~ 
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7th to 12th Grade 
Students are Eligible! 


Boys and girls in junior and senior high 
school (public, parochial, private) who 
are oot more than 20 years old are 


eligible. Must be enrolled in shop or 
drawing course. No entry fee required. 
Only signature of your instructor 


Sponsored by 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Certificates of Merit! 


A beautiful 1.A.A.Certificate(84"x10'") 
will be presented to each student whose 
project wins one of the 1344 regional 
awards. Certificate means automatic en- 
try in national finals. 


Nine Major Divisions 
to Enter! 


Major divisions include wrought metal, 
patternmaking and molding, woodwork- 
ing, electrical, mechanical drawing, 
architectural drawing, machine shop, 
plastics, printing ...all others in new 
“open” division. 
RL AR >. 


Expense-Paid Trip! 


The top 9 LA.A. winners in the nation 
and their instructors will visit the Ford 
Motor Company and Detroit's huge 
250th birthday festival celebration as 
guests of the 1.A.A. All expenses paid! 


Only 8 Weeks to Go! 


Hurry! Hurry! Only 8 more weeks to go. 
But that is plenty of time to whip that 
project into shape—to give it the hnish- 
ing touches that may make it a winner. 
Help celebrate Detroit's 250th birthday 
festival by winning an expense-paid trip. 
Project judging starts June 20-21. 


For full information on where to send your project 


and if 


en, ask your shop instructor or write: 


2 UMOUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
Ford Meter Compeny, 2915 Schaefer Road, 
Deerbern, Michigan 


Please send me tree the 


FREE! 
BOOKLET 


95! LAA, Retes Mondboot ond entry blonk 


Name 


Street 


ity 


Schoo 


Name of instructor 





IS is being written on April Fool's 
Day. Though Sunday, today and 
the few preceding days have been so 
hectic that there is little inclination 
around our corner to play jokes. On the 
other hand, without a sense of humor 
pervading the place, we might all have 
gone quietly mad. For this weekend we 
have moved our offices 
Since our weekly magazines have 
‘foundry day” on Monday each week, 
Tuesday at 5 p.m. the news 
teletyped to the printing 
plant, the problem of “timing” our mov- 
Ing was important. A few things slipped 
up. But here we are at a new corner. 
Topsy-turvy and noisy it is, with work- 
nen hammering 


and on 


pages are 


drilling, installing par- 
titions 

We'll tell you more about our new 
Briefly, we sim 
ply needed more space and could not 
expand our quarters on 12th Street. In 
these days of shortages, we weren't able 
to get—or rather afford—what we want 
So I have been taunting the moving- 


corner in a later issue 


harassed staff with remarks about mov 
ing again two or three vears hence 
That's as close as we have come to any 
April Fool's Day fun 

Come visit us this summer if you are 
in New York. Our new address is 351 
Fourth Ave, at 26th Street 

As for me, I shall escape some of the 
noise and mess. For tonight I'm leaving 
New York for Pittsburgh, where I shall 
be acting as non-voting chairman of the 
national jury for the Scholastic Art 
Awards at Carnegie Institute. This will 
be the 24th consecutive year for that 
pleasant and exhilarating experience. I 
thought I'd be bored by the repetition 
long before this, but viewing the cre- 
ative work of young people never loses 
its thrill. The same goes for reading 
manuscripts in the writing division of 
Scholastic Awards. It is one of the 
“pleasures of publishing” to come 
across a manuscript that shows exc ep- 
skill in imaginative writing 
Teachers will recognize this elation as 
being very much like one of the “pleas 
ures of teaching.” 

Our May issue of Cavalcade and the 
May 23 issue of the weeklies will again 
be our annual salute to creative youth. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


tional 


POOLS for 


PRACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


National Parks 


May 2 in Senior Scholastic, 
Junior Scholastic and World Week 
PAMPHLETS and MAPS: Yellow- 
stone and Grand Teton National Parks, 
1947, free, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha 2, Neb. Zion, Bryce Canyon, 
Grand Canyon National Parks, 1947, 
free, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Neb. America’s National Parks, full 
color lithographed wall display, 8 feet 
long picturing and describing Amer- 
ica’s National Parks, 1950, free, Grey 
hound Information Center, Department 
N. P., Box 815, Chicago 90, Ill. List of 
Maps, Circulars, and Folders on Na- 
tional Parks, (A mimeographed list of 
materials currently available), 1950, 
free, U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington 25, 
D. C. Pictorial Map of Glacier National 
Park, 1950, free, Great Northern Rail- 
way Company, Executive Department, 
St. Paul 1, Minn 
BOOKS: “Oh Ranger!” A Book About 
the National Parks by Horace Albright 
and Frank Taylor, $3.00 (Dodd, 1946) 
Our National Parks, by. Robert Melbo 
$2.75 (Bobbs, 1941). Exploring Our 
National Parks and Monuments, by 
Devereux Butcher, $3.50 (Houghton 
1950). 
ARTICLES: “Let No One Ever Spoil 
Them,” by I. Rainier, Nature 
Nov 


Magazine, 
1950. “Playgrounds for Everyone,” 
by T. Bernard, American Magazine 
Oct. 1950. “Shall We Let Them Ruin 
Our National Parks?” by B. De Veto, 
Saturday Evening Post, July 22, 1950. 
“Steam-heated Wonderland,” Holiday, 
Aug. 1950 

FILMS: Free Horizons: The Story of 
Our National Parks and Forests, 22 min- 
utes, sale, Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St 
N. Y. 18. Re-Creation, 33 minutes, U.S 
Department of Agriculture, available 
from your State film library. Vacation 
trip through some of the national parks 

Available free films on individual na- 
tional parks: Grand Canyon in Northern 
Arizona, 17 min., Ford Motor Co., Film 
Library, Schaefer Road, Dearborn, 
Mich. Glacier National Park (Montana), 
9 min., Ford Motor Co. Nature's Cameo 
(Bryce Canyon—Utah), 7 min., Ford 
Motor Co. Rainbow of the Desert (Zion 
National Park—Utah), Ford 
Motor Co. Yellowstone (Wyoming, 
Montana, Idaho), 20 min., Ford Motor 
Co. Colonial National Historic Park 
(Virginia), 30 min., Virginia Conserva- 
tion and Development Department, Di- 
vision of Publicity and Advertising, 
Richmond 19, Va. Luray Cavern and 


min., 


Shenandoah National Park (Virginia), 
30 min., Virginia Conservation and De- 
velopment Department. Carlsbad Cav- 
erns (New Mexico), 10 min., Santa Fe 
Film Bureau, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Summertime in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park (California), 10 min., Santa 
Fe Film Bureau. Olympian Wonder- 
lands (Olympia National Park and 
Mount Rainier National Park—Washing 
ton), 22 min., The Milwaukee Road, 
516 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill 
Mesa Verde (Colorado), 20 min., Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Railroad 
1531 Stout St., Denver 2, Colo 

FILMSTRIPS: Our National Parks, 
Curriculum Films, Inc., 41-17 Crescent 
St., Long Island City 1, N. ¥ 

The Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
14, Ill., has prepared a series of indi- 
vidual filmstrips on each of our national 
parks in cooperation with the National 
Park Service of the U. S$. Department of 
the Interior. Write them for listings and 
details 


Thailand 
May 2 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Empire's End in 
Southeast Asia, by Virginia Thompson 
and Richard Adloff (Headline Series 
#78), 1949, 35¢, Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation, 22 East 38 St.. N. Y. 16, N. Y 

BOOKS: Anna and the King of Siam, 
by Margaret D. Landon, $2.50 (Day, 
1947). Picture Map Geography of Asia, 
by Vernon Quinn, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1946) 

ARTICLES: “Do-it-now Man in the 
Never-mind Land,” by P. Durdin, N. Y 
Times Magazine, Nov. 12, 1950. “Gar- 
den of Smiles,” Time, Apr. 3,¢ 1950 
“Siam: Land of Smiles,” by B. Clark 
Reader's Digest, Aug. 1950 

FILMS: Byways of Bangkok, 9 min- 
utes, long term lease, Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 St., N. Y¥ 
18. Life in Thailand's capital. Mystic 
Siam, 10 min., long term lease, Teaching 
Film Custodians. Native people at work 
and play; importance of Siam in current 
world politics. Pageant of Siam, 10 min., 
long term lease, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians. Life of the natives of Bangkok 
and ceremonies of the King’s court 
Song of Siam, 10 min., sale, Hawley- 
Lord, Inc., 61 W. 56 St., N. Y. 19. In- 
fluence of western civilization on an 
cient Siamese habits and customs. Anna 
and the King of Siam, 135 min., rent 
Films, Inc., 330 W. 42 St. N. Y. 18 
Life in Siam a century ago and the 
trials of an English woman tutor 
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End-of-term Choices 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
has long been esteemed as one of the 


best-written and most vivid books pro- | 
duced by the war. Similarly, critics | 


everywhere warmly praised The Brave 
Bulls. Quite different from these books 


in content and style is Homer Croy’s | 


humorous and sentimental story called 


Family Honeymoon. We all delight to | 


watch magicians, and perhaps the great- 
est of them all is celebrated in The 
Great Houdini. Lovers of the frontier 
and its adventures will enjoy the Popu- 
lar Book of Western Stories. Each of 
these stories is almost good enough to 
make a novel by itself. 

The Junior list also includes The Great 
Houdini. In addition there is Cow Dog, 
the story of a dog’s faithful devotion. 
The Black Spaniel Mystery is an adroitly 
told tale, and animal lovers will like 
Mountain Pony and the Pinto Colt 

Among the other book dividend titles 
listed this month, you will find a similar 
variety of reading appeal 


Book Selection Problems 


At this time I should like to discuss 
the biggest problem that faces the T-A-B 
Club Selection Committee. I may phrase 
this as the “degree of adulthood or ma- 
turity problem.” In other words, when 
does a book produced for adult readers 
become suitable for our lists? 

In general, this is a difficulty that 
arises mainly in connection with the 
Senior, list—books for our young adults. 
The trouble is mainly with novels, occa 
sionally with non-fiction books. If char- 
acters in a book employ profanity or 
other vulgar language, shall it be com- 
pletely rejected? 

The problem is, unfortunately, a high- 
ly complicated one. Almost all our im 
portant writers today ignore the so-called 
Victorian tradition in literature and 
practice the freedom customary in Eng- 
lish literature up to the mid-19th century 

in Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Fielding, 
for example. Our own young people 
want these adult books. It should be 
added that the T-A-B Club Selection 
Committee rejects many 
their judgment unfit. But in general 
what would you advise? 


Send vour comments to Miss Martha | 


Huddleston, 
351 Fourth 


Director of T-A-B Club, 
Ave. New York 10. N. Y 





books as in | 


Off the Press 


America’s New Frontier: The Mountain 
West, by Morris E. Garnsey. Knopf, 
N. Y. 299 pp., $3.50. 


A glance at a relief map of the United 
States will explain quickly the aptness 
of the title, “Mountain West.” The 
states of Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico are the subject of a schol- 
arly investigation by Dr. Garnsey, pro- 
fessor of economics at the University of 
Colorado. 

It is clear from this study that unless 
the water, transportation, credit and 
other problems of this region are acted 
upon, the Mountain West will stagnate 
instead of becoming “an economic fron- 
tier, a conservation frontier, and a fron- 
tier in political liberalism.” Since the 
Federal Government owns and admin- 
isters 54 per cent of the area of the 
Western states, the major share in new 
developments must come from Wash- 
ington, D. C. This, of course, does not 
preclude full cooperation from the cat- 
tle, food, wool fiber, and mineral inter- 
ests of the area. The nation as a whole 
is involved in the development of the 
Mountain West, for we must consider 
plans for the diversification of industry 
in an atomic age and the opportunities 
for national growth in an underpopu- 
lated region. Dr. Garnsey is pleading 
the cause of a neglected region. His 
case is supported by carefully gathered 
tables. It should attract the nation’s 
attention 


Twentieth Century Unlimited. From 
the Vantage Point of the First Fifty 
Years, edited by Bruce Bliven. Lip- 
pincott, Phila. & N. Y. 315 pp., $3.50 


Now that 1950 has drawn to a close 
we have had a new spate of comment 
on the last half-century from those who 
believe that 49 years did not make a 
half-century. If the new views on the 
last 50 years are as perceptive as those 
collected in the essays under review, we 
shall have no cause to regret the clash 
over what constitutes the mid-century 
point 

Mr. Bliven, an editor of the Neu 
Republic, and a seasoned observer of 
the world scene, has given direction to 
a wide variety of contributions. Among 
the 16 pieces are those by Elmer Davis 
on world government, Edward Condon 
on science and civilization, Robert 
Nathan on American business, Philip 
Murray on trade unionism, Malcolm 
Cowley on literature, and Harold Clur 
man on the theatre. There are articles 
by other writers on atomic energy, 
medicine, food) problems of population 
American politics 


{ 


American art, Ameri 


can music, the future of our cities, and 
manners and morals. Teachers will be 
especially interested in “Education 
Takes Stock,” by the professor emeritus 
of education at Teachers College, Wil- 
liam H. Kilpatrick. 


Atoms at Work. A Preview of Science, 
by George P. Bischof. Harcourt, 
Brace, N. Y. 130 pp., $2.25. 


We have been using inventions for 
years without knowing why or some- 
times even how they work. But atomic 
energy could never have been harnessed 
without an understanding of the atom 
and how it is made up. Mr. Bischof, a 
teacher at the Brooklyn Technical High 
School, has attempted in simple lan- 
guage and line drawings to explain the 
nature of atoms. 

In the first three chapters we make 
the acquaintance of molecules, which 
are more numerous in a thimble full of 
water than grains of sand on a beach. 
Subsequent chapters are devoted to 
electrons and other particles which 
make up the atom. The scientific matter 
is brought to life for the non-science 
minded reader by homely comparisons. 
Scientists who laid the foundations for 
current progress in the field of atomic 
energy are part of the story. The result 
is a science book for young readers 
which makes clear the scientific method 
and provides a simple introduction to 
the problems of atomic energy. 


Portraits of the Nations Series. J. B. Lip- 
pincott, Phila. and N. Y. 12 vols., 
about 120 pp. each, $2.50. 


The most recent addition to-this fine 
series of volumes on the nations of the 
world is The Land and People of Israel, 
by Gail Hoffman. In general, it follows 
the pattern of earlier volumes in that 
there are chapters on the geography of 
the country studied, its history from the 
earliest to present times, the life of the 
people, personalities which have influ- 
enced the country’s development, and 
the outlook for the future. Miss Hoffman 
is an American who first visited Pales- 
tine in 1925. In 1935 she returned there 
and stayed ten years. Her affection for 
the land is reflected in simple but sen- 
sitive prose enlivened by inspiring pho 
tographs of the country’s progress. Maps 
are an added feature. 

These books are admirably suited tor 
study by young people in junior and 
senior high schools. Volumes on France, 
Switzerland, Holland, Russia, China, 
India, Poland, Brazil, England, Canada, 
and Sweden have already been pub- 
lished. International understanding will 
be furthered by a study of the series 

Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





